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ABSTRACT . . ^ . . 

This issue of "Mini-School News" deals with the first 
12 steps involved in starting a minischool. The first and most 
critical step is to clearly identify the problems that make reform 
seem necessary. The question^ then becomes one cf identifying the 
possible solutions and sources of information about them. Then the 
^ata pust be evaluated from a number of vantage points. The process 
of reaching a decision to adopt a reform or series of reforms for a 
school is the fourth step. Most schools will have to turn to higher 
authority for permission to proceed and, where necessary, additional 
resources necessary to support the planning process. The process, of 
planning for school reform requires machinery— an organization to 
which is delegated the responsibility for developing the plan and 
that has formal status. It is the job of the t>lanning group to look 
at the overall objective in terms of\the problems identified in step 
1, It then is necessary to translate the results into a written 
document. Adoption of the completed plan, the ninth step, is a three 
stage process: acceptance by the school community, revision where 
necessary to insure community acceptance, and only then submission to 
and approval by higher authorities. The tenth step is implementing 
the plan. Change must be institutionalized , and an evaluation process 
organized, (Author/JH) / 
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Well, it's all in here. At least, the first 
12 steps. This issue of MSN and the 
next will deal entirely with just that one 
question:- How do you start a mini- 
school. Or several? Or a complex of 



. them? 

We owe the excerpted contents of 
this issue and tjie February issue to 
james ). Morisscau, a New-York-bascd 
freelance writer, who also provided us 



with material for the MSN ''History" 
issue (October 74), 

As you'll find out as you go through 
this, Morisseau's forthcoming book will 
be must reading. For everyone. 



Rcslrucluring Ibur School; A Handbook 
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The restructuring of a school to 
accommodate new programs and new 
..teaching methods is at best a difficult 
process; the possibilities for error are 
legion. Tc help educators and others 
involved, in future school reform to 
succeed and to avoid the pitfalls along 
the way, the following is offered as a 
how-to-do-it guide, based largely on the 
experience of* the New Y(nk Urban 
Coalition F.ducation Proghim and, to a 
limited extent, on what is known about 
experiences with other reform pro- 
grams. 

In putting together this handbook. 
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the author and his sources do not 
suggest that they have fearned every- 
thing there is to be known about the 
process of school change. The answers 
are not all in. And, just as existing 
mini-schools and mini-school complexes 
continue to undergo changes in struc- 
ture, so will the processes of effecting 
change be altered as experience pro- 
duces new knowledge and insights. 

The handbook is designed specific- 
ally for (hose interested in adopting the 
mini-school pattern as their answe> to 
school reform. At the s^ime time» how- 
ever, it should be of interest and value 
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to those exploring other avenues for the 
r^'structuring of their schools. 

Finally,, the handbook is premised on 
the conviction of its developers the 
author and the staff of the Urban 
Coalition's Education Program that 
piecemeal approaches tt) school reform 
ultimately are destined for failure. Only 
comprehensive reform, involving the 
total replanning and restructuring of the 
school e.g., conversion of a traditional 
school structure into a mini-school 
complex is likely to succeed. And it is 
only such comprehensive approaches to\ 
reform that are advocated here. ' 
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Idenlifyiiiglbur Problems 



To cite the obvious the first and 
most critical stop in refornUng a school 
is to clearly identify the problems tl^at- - 
make reform seem necessary. The task is 
more complicated tlian the simple 
process of listing your school's 
symptoms-poor reading scores, be- 
havioral problems, truancy, ahigH drop- 
out rate, violence, drug use, and the 
like. What is needed is a clear under- 
standing of the problems that give rise 
to the symptoms and to wliat extent the 
school *s existing organization, progiams, 
and personnel may be problems in 
themselves. In many schools, for ex- 
ample, class schedules are such that 
teachers who should be planning 
cooperatively have no lime to meet for 
that purpose. In program areas, students 
seldoH) tlnd their studies relevant to 
real-life problems. 

In other words, it is necess*iry to 
obtain an accurate picture of all aspects 
of your school's current situation; To 
do so, it" will be necessary to develop 
both individual and group profiles of 
your students; identifying not only the 
student's academic standing and capa- 
bilities but his or her personal objectives 
and socioeconomic and ethnic back- 
ground. 

Similarly, there is a need to evaluate 




tiie total school staff (not only the 
teaching facility) in .'terms of who is 
holding what job. and what each indi-' 
vidual has to offer in ter^ms of personal 
interests and strengths. Some guidance 
counselors, for example, are better 
equipped to deal with student problems 
while others are better at career counsel- 
ing. 

At the same time, thefe needs to be 
an evaluation or profile/of the school's 
programs. Is the curriculum an inte- 
grated one ill which there is continuity 
from grade level/ to grade level and in 
which courses conrjplcment each other? 
Are you operating a number of 
programs- in repiedial reading, for 
example- tiuii I/a- IJ.iUival 
duplicate each otlier, and involve waste?. 
Are program /goals or objectives both 
clear and reasonable? Are those involved 
in agreement' as to those objectives? Are 
your programs in such areas as attend- 
ance., coynsclling, remedial reading 
actually ac^fiieving their objectives? 

I hcn^ ji will be necessary to take a 



close look at the sch^nVrs oraanization 
and its management, How are decisions 
made? Are there policy constraints tluit 
stand In the way of more effective 
programs or procedures? Can you see a 
relationship between your existing or- 
ganlzatiotui patterns and what you per- 
ccive to be the school's problems? 

It should be pointed o^uthere that it 
is liighly possible for an administrator to 
consider his school to be well organized 
when, in actuality, there is little or no 
communication between administration, 
middle management, and the staff. As 
this suggests, it is difficult for a school 
staff to effectively assess its own organi- 
zational and managerial structures^ Ac- 
cordingly, it may ^ be desirable to seek 
. outside help in the person of a pro^ 
fessional management consultant or a 
university specialist in the field to assist 
in the evaluation process. 

In fact, outside opinion may be a , 

phases of the self-evaluation process. 
Accordingly, it may be advisable atone 
or tTiorc stages in the process to invite . 
administrators or key staff personnel 
from another 'school, preferably one 
that has experienced a reform project, 
to take an unbiased look at your airrent 
operations.' 



Educ^ins Kburself 



Once the problems have been identi- 
fied, the question then becomes one of 
identifying the possible solutions and 
sources of information about them. If 
the initiative is at the teacher level, the 
first step is to check witli^the depart- 
ment chairman or assistant principal for 
whatever information he may have 
about alternative programs and school 
reform. From there, the trail will lead to 
the princip^'s office and thence to the 
offices of the local board of education. 

Most large school systems have 




specialized offices at the headquarters 
le^el that should be in a position to 
prjbvide inforrtiation about existing 
school reform programs. In New York 
city, for e?^ample, a local high school 
yould be well advised to check with the 
)ffice oif High Schools, The Office of 



School Planning and Research, The 
Bureau of Educational Research, The 
Learning Cooperative, and the new 
Bureau of Educational Planning and 
Support. 

At the same time, there are extensive 
resources outside the school system that 
should be tapped. Among them are the 
local and regional schools of education, 
many of which have faculty and special- 
ized libraries that can offer information 
on and assistance in t^he process of 
school reform. At Indiana University in 
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Bloomingtun, for cxaniplu, ihc EUiica- 
ttomi AUemativv?s Project of ihv ScUoo\ 
ot tiducation publishes an occasional 
newsletter aiul has Issued ati intor* 
^ national directoiy of alternative public 
^ ichools.* 

Similarly, tlie Center for New 
Schools In Chicago offers leads to infor- 
/mation on existing alternative pro* 

Resources also may be available 
through tlie machinery of your local 
tuacher union or association. Bolfi tl^e 
Ame»1caf> Federation of Teachers and 
the National Education Association are 
actively interested in school reform and, 
in some cases, have published materials 
available/ 

Meanwhile, don't overlook the 
corporate world. Many of the nation's 
major corporations are deeply involved 
in education. Some operate highly inno* 
vative programs for the training and 
retraining of their own personnel. 
Others have supported innovatioti and 
reform in the school system through the 
provision of funds, materials and equip- 
ment, or managerial expertise. Generally 
speaking, corporate help wjll be.>avail- 
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\p some cases, however, major divisions 
or regional offices may be able to 
provide assistance. Corporate help may 
take the form of information on their 
own educational and training programs, 
leads to reform programs in the schools 
that have enjoyed corporate support, 
and/or assistance in your school's self 



evaluation, particularly in the cireas of 
organi/alioti and management., 

Ihen, there are a series of private 
foundations interested in and actively 
supporting school reform programs. An 
obvious exantple is Tfie Tord l-ounda* 
tion, which has In^en active in the field 
for years and which" recciuly published a 
report on alternative programs entitled 
^'Matters of Choice/*'* Another is the 
Institute for the. Development of llduca- 
tionat Activities (I A), supported by 
ilie Kettering Foundation, But don't 
overlook the smaller foundations, A 
number of small, community-oriented 
foundations in cities like. New York, 
Cleveland, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
are involved in local educational reform 
programs and relatively well informed 
on the subject. 

Similarly, there are organizations like 
the New York Urban Coalition,^ in- 
volved in programs to upgrade all 
aspects of urban life, including educa- 
tion. More specialized sye organisations 
like New York's Public Education Asso- 
ciation,^ whic*i has counterparts in 
some other cities, and New York's 
Economic Development Council, a 
juwpwmiiVe ujipiYrate effort to aid the 
cities and*their educational systems. 

^ Finally, look to the literature. Check 
your local public library and, if there is 
one, your school system's professional 
library for appropriate publications. 
Don't miss such recent books as Mario 
Fantini^ '•Public Schools of Choice."'' 
Tap into ERIC (the federally supported 



Educational Research Information 
Clearingliouse syslen)) for the latest 
bibliography in your area of coticern.** 



*FOOTN01 ES: ^ KduealuMi^l AHof natives 
Project. School of Kilucatiim, Room 328, 
Indiana Univrrsity^ Uioomingunn Jndiann 
47401. 'Center for New Schools, 43rSouth 
Uoiirborn Street, Suite l$37,Chiv^igo, Illinois 
60605. 'Robert Sniiter, Instructional and 
Professional. Development Division, National 
tiducation Association, 1201 t6th Street, 
N.W.. Washington,' D.C, 20036 (202) 
8^3»4i37. Department of Research, American 
Federation of Teacliers, AFl<:iO, 1012 14th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. A 
National Design for the High School, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers 1973, Single copy 
$.S0; 25 copies, $,25 each. ^Matters of/ 
Choice, Office of Reports, The Ford Foufjtfa- 
tion, 320 East 43rd Strc^>t, New York, New 
York 10017, free. ^Kducaiion Program, The 
New York Urban Coalition, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10003. ^Public Edu- 
cation Association, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10018. (212) 354-6100. 
Economic Development Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017, (212) 
684-2300.^ Fantini, Mario, Public Schools of 
Choice: A Plan for the Reform of American 
Education* New York, Simon and Schu&ter. 
$8.95 iiardcover. 'The ERIC system is a 
nationwide complex of research libraries, 
most , located on university campuses. Gen* 
craliy, they arc organised according to levels 
of education or specialized programs. No 
ERIC library specialises in alternative schools 
nor does any one of them store all available 
information on th6 subtect. For information 
on which libraries have alternative-program 
information at appropriate school levels, con* 
tact Central ERIC, Office of Utilization and 
Resources, National Institute of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20208, (202) 254*6050. 



Analyzing the Data 



Once you have acquired information 
on programs that ol)Stensibty are rele- 
vant to your problems, it then becomes 
necessary to evaluate tHe data from a 
'^number of vantage points. The first and 
most obvious is to determine whether 
the original program was a success or 
failure. If success was claimed by the 
sponsors, has it been documented? Was 
there evaluation of the program and, if 
so, are the results available in docu- 
mented form? The lack of such evalu- 
ation and documentation in some cases 




may not rule out further investigation 
and consideration for your situation. 
But it should cause you to proceed with 
extreme caution. 

Successful programs or those that 
seem to hold promise for success then 
must be evaluated in terms of your own 
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situation. In effect, there must be a 
careful matchup to determine whether 
the available-and viable - alternatives 
tally with the set of priorities developed 
during your own probtemMdentification 
effort. 

Finally, any reform under active con- 
sideration must be evaluated in terms of 
its potential effect on the total opera- 
tion of your school. It is essential to 
understand and deal with the fact that 
change or reform in any one aspect of 
your school program or operation will 



have incvilal>lc impact on all uih^^r 
a^ipccls. (Fof a valuahk* Ui*»wusslun of 
\hh phenomenon, sec Chaptcfb SU, 
Scvent »ind Eight of Seymour fi. 
Sara^oiVii Tl^e Ciiluire of School ami the 
Problem of Change,^ 

Accordingly it may be helpful to wt 



up d chart or grid on whicl) the impact 
of any reform can be 'weighed against 
such factors d% overall costs of opcra= 
Won, ease of inu^lenwntation, the exist- 
ing decision-making process, curriculum 
and teaching patterns, the physical 
layout of the school, technological 



capacities, overall objectives, staff 
strc}i>8ths.and weaknesses, and the avail* 
ability of outside resources, 

* Allyn mul Bacon, Inc., 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Masailiuseus 02210. 
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Reaching the Decision 



The process of reaching a decision to 
adopt a reform of series of reforms tor a 
school in effect is ''the first step of a 
formal planning process. As such, its 
effectiveness depends on the involve- 
ment of the total school community so 
that, once adopted, the reform(s) will 
•have the support and cooperation of all 
concerned. 

This means that the proposed reform 
or, if such is the case, . a serio^s of 
optional reforms, must be presented to 
the administration, staff members (both 
professional and paraprofessional) and 
their union representatives, students, 
and parents, in such a way that each 
group clearly understands the potential 
impact of the proposed changes on their 
own situations. This effort probably 
should take pLce in a series of meetings 
held by the. planning committee for the 
various groups. 

At the same time, it musfbe recog- 
ni^ced that the proposed reforms will 
need the concurrence and/or support of 
individuals and agencies outside the 
school itself. These include the central 
board of education, the superintendent 
of schools, appropriate deputy or assist- 
ant superintendents, the community 
school board, if any., the local teacher 
union or' association, potential founda- 




tion or corporate supporters, and, in 
some cases, the principals of '**feeder'^ 
schools whose graduates will be .enrolled 
in your building. 

While it may not be^e^ssa>y to 
involve these outside^roups in your 
decision-making sessions, *it is essential 
that they be kept informed of your 
plans and progress. Accordingly, an 
information system wi.ll be required 
through which regular progress reports 
may be disseminated. The key to the 
system is the development of a mailing 
list structured to insure that all key 
individuals, offices, and agencies are 
plugged into the system. (See *'The 
Information Factor** in Part II of this 
handbook, in the February, 75 issue of 
MSN.) 

Involvement of the total school com- 
munity in the decision-making process 
does not suggest anarchy or veto power 
for any one individual or- group. Stu- 
dents, for example, will be informed, 
their ideas and reactions will be solicited 
and, where appropriate, adopted as part 



of the plan. However, as in any matia- 
gerial situation, the ultimate decision 
must rest in one place, in a school, that- 
will be the principal's office. But hope- 
fully, the decision will be made with the 
assistance of a small planning group 
represent itjg all elements of the school 
community. (See Step Five.) ^ 
K Following the informational meet- 
ings, 'the reactions of each group should 
be determined, probably in a formal 
vote. If any major group -particularly 
the teachers-reacts negatively, it is 
likely that the proposal will 4)6 un- 
workable and should be sent back to the 
drawing boards. Experience indicates 
that, when it comes to school reform, 
teachers are "the primary constitu- 
ency.** While the new program may be 
designed to meet the expressed needs of 
students or demands of pa'-ents or the 
outside community, it is unlikely to 
succeed if the staff does not feel com- 
fortable with it or competent to teach 
in the new patterns involved. 

A final and critical point: the 
decision must include a commitment to 
the implementation of the reform and 
its various elejnents within the confines 
of a predetermined time schedule. With- 
out a commitment to timing^ there 
really is no decision. 
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Gettins the Green Light 



Once the decision to institute reform 
has been made, most schools will have 
to turn to higher authority for permis- 
sion to proceed and, where necessary, 
additional resources necessary to sup- 
port the planning process. And it may 




be nepessary to seek support from out- 
side the system- from corporations, 
governmental and private agencies, and 
the foundations. 

To that end, the decision should be 
converted into two written documents, 
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prcfiJiabty by someone capable dt' 
producing cbar, conwlse, aiul readable 
prose, free of professional jargoti. Tiie 
first dacumcnt will be short--no nmre 
than two pages in length and will offer 
a cot)crcte statement of the proposed 
reform, a statement understandable to 
even tlie most uniformed reader. If that 
statement cannot be made within the 
two'page limitation, it is likely that you 
don't know what you actually are at- 
tempting. Return to step four and 
re-examine your decision. 

The second document will, be -more 
elaborate and lengthier- 15 tq 20 pages. 
It will set forth in detail what the 
reforms are intended to accomplish, the 
phases of its implementation, all com- 
pdnents of the plan, the time schedule^ 



and additional funding requirements, if 
any. It will be a working document, 
spelling out the operational plan, and 
will form the basis for fonnarproposals 
for approval and additioniil resources. • 
As will be seen later on, it is possible 
to conduct the planning process without 
additional funding through ingenuity in 
the use ^f staff time and through 
dedication on tJie part of planning team 
members. But, when and if extra fund- 
ing is needed, it will be necessary ^to 
identify possible sources of support. 
Here, the local school board may be of 
assistance. Miost have staff experts 
skilled in finding sources of support, 
such as government agencies, founda- 
tions, and organizations like the New 
York Urban Coalition. 



Proposals then are submitted, nego* 
lialed, and revised if neccssa^'y. If, and 
when, they are approved, a formal 
written agri^cVnent between" the school 
and the school board or district should 
be. drafted and signed, The agreementi 
based on the two'pagc docujnent cited 
above will commit both parties to l\w 
project and spell out the. resources of 
both parties to be employed in the 
planning, Implemftniation, and evalua- 
tion of .the project. 

Similarly, written agreements should 
Ve concluded with sources of outside 
support. Such agreements will spell out 
the nature of the outside agency's in- 
volvement and the schooPs responsi* 
bijities, including financial reporting if 
funding is involved. 



IniliatilM the Planriing Process 



The process of planning for school 
reform reguires machinery-an organiza- 
iign id which is delegated the respon- 
sibility for developing the plan and that 
has formal status, rather than an ad hoc 
position, in the school structure. The 
planning organization-it might be 
called the "school development team'* 
(SDT)-should be small enough to be 
functional yet lar^cimough to be repre- 
sentative. Ideally, it should represent all 
elements of the staff, the lofcal. com- 
munity, and the student body and 
number somewhere between eight and 
ten people. 

The SDT will be charged with the 
responsibility for converting the original 
proposals into a specific operational 
plan. In doing so, it will assist the 
principal in schqol-wide planning and, at 
the same time, become a vehicle by 
which ail elements of the school con- 
stituency can channel their reactions, 
suggestions,: and resources toward the 
planning objectives. 

In setting up the SDT, it should be 
recognized that, once started, the plan- 
ning process will be a continuous one. 
Accordingly, the SDT should be given 
an initial n^andate covering at least 
enough time to carry out the plan to 
full implementation-a period of from 
two to five years, depending on the 




complexity of the project. And recog- 
nize, that even then, planning still will 
be required and that the school develop- 
ment team's lifetime, therefore, 
probably should be. indefinite. 

This docs not mean that SDT mem- 
bership will be for an indefinite period. 
Membership should be rotated, possibly 
on a two-year basis, to maintain fresh 
ness o!' outlook. But the rotation should 
be staggered to insure continuity in the 
planning process. 

Specifically, the SDT should assist in 
developing and reviewing proposals for 
reform or restructuring of the school. It 
should, assist in designing and imple- 
menting operational plans, perhaps its 
key function. 'And finally, it should 
monitor and evaluate' project activities. 

In developing the operationaK«|>tan, 
the SDT in effeft will be drawing a 
detailed ma($ of the steps that must be 
taken u achieve project objectives. In 
doing so, it will provide answers to a 
series of key questions: 

• What specific set of activities, 
taken togethc^r, will be required to 



attain project objectives? I 

• Who Is responsible for each of I 
these activities (including non-SDT^ 
members who have been delegated 

. responsibility)? What resources havi^ 
been committed to each activity? l 

• By "What date must each activity 
be completed in order that later actiyi* 
ties can be initiated? 

• What are the implications of (he 
failure to implement any one activity/on 
schedule? ^' * 

• Who is responsible for monitoring 
overall project activity to insure that all 
activities are completed on schedule or, 
failing that, the schedule is adjusted 
accordingly? 

' Care should be taken in the selection 
of SDT members to insure that, in 
addition to being representative, the 
group includes individuals who are in- 
terested in the project and its success 
and, who appear capable of working well 
in a task-oriented group. In addition, It 
must be recognized that, in their new 
assignments, members will be per- 
forming in unfamiliar roles. Most, if hot 
ail, will have little knowledge of or 
experience in the planning function. If 
they are to perform effectively, they 
will have to be trained. 

The first step in training a planning 
group is to provide its members with a 
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clear statement of the asslgnnunn what 
thijy m going to Uo and why what they 
aro going /to do h important. The group 
then should bo offered a thoroij^^ 
brleflnjiAposslWy extending over several 
se^sions- in the nature and logic of the 
planniiig process. If J4>eclaliieed manage- 
men/ tools-flow charts, tlic PliRT 
nystem, GAN1T charts-are to em- 
plo'yed, the SDT should receive spccial- 
i/id training In their use. Finally, the 
i'oup ideally should run througi) one or 
riiore hypothetical planning projects to 
^ te?it their mastery of the process. 

Few schools will have staff personnel 



equipped to conduct suci) a training 
program. It Is possible hut not probable 
that the local board of education can 
provide the necessary expertise. If not, 
assistance can be sougl>t in the business 
conimunlty, which might be persuaded 
to provide help on a voluntary basis. Or 
the ^services of a university-based man- 
agement expert might be obtained. 
Tailing all that, consideration should be 
given to the hiring of a management 
consultant, preferably one with an 
interest in education and school oper* 
ations. 

Finally, remember that a critical 



function of the planni?>g group will be 
informatiunal, The school community 
aiKJ its broader outside constituency 
must i)e .kept informed of the SDT's 
effort's, dei^isi4)ns, and progress if the 
ultimate lilan; is to win «^cceptance, 
cooperation, and support. Accordingly, 
the group at the onset must reach 
agreement on a reporting system that 
may include meetings, fornial reports, 
bulletins, w a combination Jthercof and 
that functions on a predetermined 
schedule of frequency. 



Setting Your Objectives 



Obviously, the ultimate objective of 
any school, no matter how elaborately ^ 
stated, is the education of its students. 
If the school is successful in meeting 
that objective, there presjjmably would 
be no need for rcfotm or for the 
planning process. But the fact is that 
few schools-^even those enjoying pre- 
sumably Ideal conditions in the affluent 
suburbs-are totally successful with all 
their students and, therefore, without a^ 
need to improve. And no school is 
immune to the pressure of chanjges in 
the vvorld around it and the need to 
adapt to those changes. 

In any reform project, then, it is the 
job of the planning group to look at the 
overall objective in terms of the prob- 
lems Identified in Step One. What 
specifically needs to be done to solve 
the prpblems-what are the goals that 
must be achieved if the objective is to 
be met? 

The first goals will deal with 
students. Is there a need to improve 
achievement levels? If so, in what sub- 
ject areas and to what extent? Is there -a 
need to improve student attitudes and 
behaviour, as reflected in truancy and 
dropout rates, attendance patterns, dis- 
ruptive behavior, vandalism, drug use? 

Attention then must be turned to the 
learning environment. Does the school 
have the resources in curriculum^ teach- 
ing and guidance personnel, materials, 
and equipment, to achieve the student 




goals already established? If not, goals 
will have to be set for these areas. If, for 
example, student goals call for the 
creation of smaller learning environ- 
ments on the mini-school pattern, 

"individualized instruction, and inter- 
disciplinary programs, goals probably 

^wlll have to be set for the appropriate 
retraining of teachers, development of 
new curriculum, and the production or 
acquisition of new industrial materials 
and equipment. Similarly, if the new 
educational programs call for new pat- 
terns of student grouping, goals 
probably will be required for the re-, 
arrangement and renovation of the 
physical plant. 

Next, the school 's organizational 
structure and managerial arrangements 
must be examined to determine if they 
are adequate in the light of the new 
programs and teaching patterns. If, for 
example, interdisciplinary programs are 
called for, it probably W^ill be necessary 
to assign new roles to the chairmen or 
assistant principals in charge of tra- 
ditional academic departments, if mini- 
schools are in the plan, it will be 
necessary to establish an administrative 
structure for them. If continuing change 



is contemplated (as it should be) it will 
be necessary to establish machinery by 
which it is accomplished in an effective 
and orderly manner. 

Finally, there should be a concern 
with the change process itself. Are all 
those involved aware of the changes 
being proposed and of the effect of the 
changes on thtir own situation? Are 
they prepared to accept the changes and 
to help implement them? Do they 
understand and accept the new roles 
they must fulfill? if not, a school-wide 
program to develop a consciousness of 
the change process is called for. 

Once the goats ^are established, it is 
necessary to identify the specific 
steps-"activities*' to the ' planning 
specialists-required to achieve them. If, 
for example, the goal is to improve 
attendance, it will be necessary to gen- 
erate an across-the-board improvement 
in student attitudes toward school. One 
step in that direction might be an 
increase in the number of out-of-class 
activities attractive to students but still 
relevant to the educational program. 

Activities like this, then, can be 
broken down into specific tasks, respon- 
sibility for which will be assigned to 
specific staff members when the plan is 
implemented. Ideally, the tasks involved 
in each activity should be charted sub- 
sequentially and a predetermined dead- 
line assigned for their completion. If the 
knowledge or talent required to carry 



I out a specific Ubk is nut available within to seek help from the school board, 
• the staff, it probably wilj be necessary . local universities, or other outside 



sources, to assist in Us completion or to 
train staff personnel for that purpose. 




Once the objective-setting process is 
complete, it then is necessary to trans- 
late the results into a written document 
of 20 to 30 pages, clearly stating the 
objectives, goals, activities, and steps 
involved in the total plan'. The com- 
pleted document ought ""to provide a 
very precise picture of^what will have 
been accomplished a year or even two 
years after the plan has been adopted 
and the implementation process begun. 

If the planning group has the capa- 
bility to handle such managerial topis as 
GANIT and PtRT charts, a flow chart 
should be developed to provide a 
.graphic and readily understandable road 
'^map for the project. In addition, charts 
should be developed showing the 




school's existing organizational struc- 
ture and the structure that will apply 
after implementation of the plan. If 
comparison of the two charts does not 
indicate significant organizational 
change, the plan probably will not 
succeed. (New programs and new struc* 
lure require new organizatlonal arrange- 
ments.) Return to Step Seven and re- 
examine your organizational and man* 
agerial goals. 

The written plan should be prepared 



by a member of the School Develop- 
ment-Team who: 1) has demonstrated 
writing ability, ^ has been interested 
and involved in the planning process 
from its outset, 3) has prcjferably acted 
as a recorder, transcribing the group^s 
decisions about processes, procedures, 
and formats during the planning process 
or was responsible for reporting back to 
the sc'hool gomnunity on planning 
progtfiss and decisions, and 4) sees an 
advantage to himself in the success of 
the plan. 

The document initially should be 
prepared in draft form and submitted to 
the full planning group for approval and 
revision before a final version is drawn 
up for adoption. ^ 



Adoptins the Plan 



/ 



Adoption of the completed plan is a 
three stage process: acceptance by the 
school community, revision where 
necessary to, insure community accept- 
ance, and only then submission to and 
approval by higher authorities. 

The acceptance stage should be an 
extension of an informational program 
started at the outset of planning, under 
which the community has been kept 
informed by progress and of all major 
decisions along ihc^ vyay. Once • the 
written plan is available, it should be 
made available to everyone in the ad- 
ministration, staff, student body, and 
local community. This does not nican 
that there need be the expense and 
effort to distribute copies of the full 
document to every individual involved. 
But copies should be available for in- 
spection in the principal's office, faculty 
lounge, the school library, and through 
key organizations and agencies in the 
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Community. 

Care should be ♦aken that all con- 
cerned are notified that the plan is 
available for study and sufficient rime 
should be provided for interested indi- 
viduals to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. And an effort should be 
made to publish highlights of the plan 
either in the local newspaper or in a 
widely distributed special newsletter or 
bulletin. 

Once the community has had the 
opportunity to study the written plan, a 
meeting or meetings should be called at 
which the full planning group offe»% a 
verbal description of the plan and opens 
the floor to a full discussion of the 
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details. Such meetings are most critical 
for the faculty and staff, Avho will have 
to implement ihe. plan. It may be 
advisable to. hold separate meetings for 
the students, who will participate in the 
transition. And, depending on the level 
oif involvement and interest.Jt may be 
desirable to hold sessions for com- 
munity Votips. \ 

It is essential, in conducting i^hese 
informational meetings, to make! sure 
that all elements of the schooPs^con- 
stituency clearly understand the plan 
and its implications for themselves. 
Formal votes may or may not be neces- 
sary, but it is critical that the planning 
team satisfy itself Jhat no groUp is 
substantially opposed to the plan or any 
of its major eleitients and that every 
group understajids the plan, is in general 
agreement, and is prepared to lend its 
unqualified Support when it conges time 
for implementation. 



Bcuod on UiscusMuns at thv infor- 
mational mcclingij, rcvisiu»is to ihe plan 
may be required to secure formal 
acceptance by faculty aiui staff or 
desirable to innure maximum"* support 
for its imptemcntatiofi;->^uch revisions 
sliould l>e made by ilie individual who 



prepared the initial, written piafi and 
subniitied to tlic full planning group for 
final adoption. At the same time, 
supporting documents such as requests 
for Inidget . revisions or additional 
resources needed to implement the plan 
shmdd be prepared foi subniission with 



the plan fur approval by higher author* 
llies. Similarly, revisions or appendices 
may be required if the docun^'ot is to 
be used to seek financial assistance from 
foundations, government. agen\;i1^^ or 
oUier outside sources. 



Imiilenieiitins the Plan 



The new structure and new programs 
called for by the plan will mean new 
roles and new tasks for most, if not all, 
of*the ichoo\ staff. Accordingly, the 
first step in implementing the plan will 
t)e to retrain the staff sd^that each 
iTiember is familiar with ''and." com- 
fortable in his or her new role and 
prepared to carry out the new responsi- 
bilities. To reverse the procedure and 
attempt to implement a liew structure 
before your personnel are prepared for 
it is to court failui'c. 

Separate training programs will be 
required for administrators, teachers, 
paraprofessionals, and perhaps clerical 
and other support personnel. And, 
within those categories, it probably will 
be necessary to develop further break- 
downs in the program. The training of 
assistant principals, for Example, will 
differ from that for mini-school coordi- 
nators. And streetworkers require a 
different program than that provided 
for teacher aides. 

But, in assigning personnel to their 
w programs, avoid any attempt to lock' 
individuals into specific staff assign- 
ments. As training progresses, it can be 
expected that individual skills and traits 
will be found that will affect ultimate 
iob assignments. Among teachers, for 
example, some may emerge as. better 
equipped by background and attitude to 
work in a team or interdisciplinary 
setting while others may be more com- 
fortable in a more traditional role. If, as 
is the case in some projects, coordi- 
nators are elected by the mini*school 
staff, some teachers may emerge as 
' leaders in the eyes of their colleagues, 
win election as coordinators, and re- 
quire further training to fulfill that role. 
In the case of streetworkers and 
guidance counselors, some may work 




belter with .collegcbound * students 
while others may be challenged by the 
need to help those with serious learning 
disabjiitics. * 

In an important sense, the training 
program will be an extension of the 
foaming process begun when the School 
Development Team first was organized. 
In addition to requiring new skills, staff 
members will be^working out details of 
the operation of their respective mini- 
schools, administrative offices, or other 
school function. 

Training programs can be conducted 
after school or over the summer. But it 
must be recognised that, in most cases, 
such a schedule will involve expense, 
since union contracts will require pay- 
ment of teachers and others.involved in 
the program. An alternative, proven 
• feasible in at least one case in New 
York, is the imaginative scheduling of 
staff time so that training/planning 
sessions can be held regularly during 
school hours. And, given sufficient.staff 
commitment and enthusiasm, it may be 
possible to stretch such sessions some- 
what beyond the normal school closing 
hour without incurring union, oppo- 
sition. 

Either way, the training process will 
take time -perhaps as much as six to 
nine months-and actual implementa- 
tion should be scheduled accordingly. In 
fact, progress of the training effort 
should be monitored continuously, 
preferably by a subcommittee of the 
School Development Team. If, for any 
reason, any eltfment of the training 



effort falls behind schedule, the imple- 
mentation plan should be revised 
accordingly, and the revisions reported 
to the principal. 

As in. t earlier project phases, the 
training program may require the 
assistance and support of people from 
outside thc^ school. It may be possible to 
borrow from tlie expertise of principals 
and sta^'f persoiinel from schools that 
have undergt>ne similar restructuring 
projects. Or/ it may be necessary to 
acquire help from local universities or 
educational consultants. 

outside help or tiot, it is criticid to 
insure that the time devoted to your 
..school's training/planning sessions is 
. effectively employed. It is all too easy 
for a group of teachers (or any other 
group, for that matter) called together 
for planning purposes to drift into 
.meaningless discussion of the status quo 
of to lose themselves in minutiae. Care- 
ful planning and effective leadership are 
required if the training effort is to be 
productive. For some particulars, look 
for "Promoting I nteraction and 
Growth" in Part II of this manual in the 
next issue of MSN. 

Once the training program, or ap- 
propriate phases of it, is complete, final 
job assignments are made and actual 
implementation begins. The schedule 
may call for simultaneous implemen- 
tation of all phases of ^le plan or for a 
gradual, step*by-step approach. Either 
way, the SDT monitoring team must 
keep, a close watch on. progress to insure 
that implementation is effective and 
orderly and that unforseen problems 
can be resolved as they occur. 




1o v>ft\ji;Uvcly rcHtt ucturo. a school h 
lo sot in motion a proeej^s ot'coiUinuing 
change. Contimiihg change rciiiiircs-^ a 
mcch*?nism for continuing planning. At 
the same thiic, it requires niecHanisms 
for tile continuous retaining of per- 
sonnel affected by the changes and for 
the restructuring of the management 
systems and procedures that support 
and direct sdiool operations* 

It, as r^^commended earlier, you^iiave 
employed a School Development Team 
to plan your project, the machinery for 

—continued planning already exists. What 
now is required is that the SDT be 
accorded a formal and permanent status 
in the school structure. And, as sug- 
gested earlier, a system for rotating SDT 
membership should be established to 

• insure both continuity of planning and 
freshness of input.^ 

As ^ permanent and legitimate, 
planning arm of the school, the SDT 
wiil continue to monitor programs (see 
Step Twelve) and, where improvement 
seems desirable, recommend appropriate 
changes. At the same time, it should 
function as a link between the school 
administration and the sources of new 
ideas, whether they come from within 
the school, from the local board of 
education, or from outside agencies. 

In that role, the SDT will receive 
proposals for new programs or changes 
in structure and elevate them in terms 
of existing operations and. available 
resources. It may then approve or reject 
the proposals outright or suggest re- 
visions. Once a proposal or revised 
proposal wins SDT approval, it is 
forwarded to the school's top adminis- 
trative body -e.g. the school cabinet - 
for final action. 

The need for a continuing training 
effort again suggests the need for a 
formal and permr.nent mechanism 
responsible for that function. That 
mechanism-which might be called the 
Professional Services Center {PSC)--will 
be responsible not only for the retrain- 
ing of teachers and other staff personnel 
but for the development of curriculum 

. to meet the needs of the school's new 



programs. 

The curriculunvdevelopment effort 
can and should be an integral part of the 
training process. '(That effort, incident- 
ally, probably should not begin until the 
new organizational- structure is in placQ 
and functioning. The curriculum simuld 
take advantage of the new environment; 
if the new environment is noti in place 
curriculum developed outside ^t is not 
likely to **tal^p.") As was suggested 
earlier, "planning equals training." The 
PSC should biJ so organi2ed Jthat it 
provides individual teachers or teacher 
teams from a mini-school or similar new 
unit* with the ijneans and materials with 
which to 'develop new curriculum. 
- It should be a center where, to the 
extent possible^ all-available information 
and guidance needed to develop or 
introduce new programs, teaching tech- 
niqueSy and curriculum, is at the staffs 
disposal. It should provide or offer 
access to the hardware necessary to 
develop and utilise software for audio- 
visual equipment, television, and other 
new teaching technology. 

The center also should be in a posi- 
tion to tap outsivie resources for both 
the curriculum development and 
teacher-traintng efforts. If, for example, 
ihelp is needed in developing new re- 
'medial reading programs and the 
training of teachers in their use, the 
center might bring in consultants from a 
local university. But, to lend legitimacy 
to and facilitate acceptance of the 
consultants* work, care should, be taken 
to insure that they work through the 
PSC and its director rather than deal 
independently with individual teachers. 

Finally, the center should be 
designed as a place where teachers and 
other staff members will gravitate when 
in need of information and where they 
will gather to share their experiences 
and discuss new teaching techniques and 



curriculum. Accordingly, the center 
should he conveniently located and 
comfortably and attractively furnished. 

Existence of the center of course will 
not obviate the need for other teacher 
training opportunities.^ Teachers will 
vontinue to require or desire advanced 
training in the traditional university 
setting or want to take advantage of 
special programs offered by the local 
board, of education, state and federal 
education agencies, private industry, or^ 
agencies like the Education Program of 
the New York Urban Coalition. The 
PSC, however, can and should act as 
clearinghouse of information on such 
opportunities and assist interested 
teachers in availing themselves of them. 

A possible mechanism for restructur- 
ing or returning management structures 
and procadurcs may be found in what 
one- New York school calls its Manage- 
ment Development Office (MDO). 
Headed by <iii assistant principal for 
management, development, and plan- 
ning, the office concerns itself with 
budget; Inventory control; studies of 
total school resources, in personnel, 
equipment, and materials; the develop- 
-ment and maintenance of management 
manuals; systems studies of other 
activities affecting day-to-day manage- 
ment of school operations. 

The MDO is organised to make 
effective use of outside talent-such as 
business loanecs-in its operations. 
Working through the office, the loanees 
have a legitimate channel through which 
to contribute their knowledge to the 
solution of the school's^^ managerial 
problems. (See March/ April 74 issue of 
MSN.) 
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Evahiating Prosress 



VVilh(iut a continuous pioc^v ot; 
mcasuronienl and cvutuatiUn uf progress 
and teedbcick of l4ie findings, neither 
the continuous plamiing effort nor the 
retraining program are likely to be 
effective. As suggested earlier, the evaUi- 
alioa effort should be assigned to a 
subcommittee of the School Develop- 
ment Team. 

. The subcommittee will monitor all 
school programs" any check nheir 
progress against the operational plan, 
reporting back periodically to the full 
SDT. Where progress does not measure 
up to intentions and schedules as set 
forth in the plan, the SDT will consider 
and reconjmend changes in the plan, the 
schedule, or both. 

In carrying out its functions, the 
subcommittee will not be a judgement 




agent, it will not be empowered to 
evaluate the performance of individual 
teachers or to involve inself in the 
process of granting teacher tenure or 
promotions or in recommending sus- 
pension or dismissal of teachers who fail 
to perfdrm. Rather, its role will be that 
of **a (supportive set of eyes,V em- 
powerea to look at the overall project 
and its Icomponent parts and, where 
necessary or . desirable, recommend 
structural, programmatic, or policy 
changes. \ ' i ■ 

The SMbcommittec will bc-and 



should he-an ir)-house entity, made up 
of school personnel, and carrying out 
the process of continuous evaluation. 
But remember that, as staff people, its 
members may be too close to.lhe project . 
to' recognise all of its problems, it 
therefore may be advisable , to periodi- 
cally call in an outside team of 
evaluators from other schools, board of 
education headquarters, a local uni- 
versity, or an educational or manage- 
ment consulting firm. These outsido 
evaluators should have the advantage of 
distance from the project and the ability 
to identify problems not . perceived 
internally and produce suggestions and 
proposals that might not have been 
generated by an tn-house feam. 

— To Be Continued — 
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WhatWePo 

The New York Urban Coalition is a 
private^ non-profit organi/atign dedi- 
cated, to improving the quality life 
for aft people living in New York. 
Created in 1967 m direct response to 
mounting urban disorders, the Coali- 
tions membership includes representa- 
tives from three major areas: ybusiness, 
the poor and labor. It 's primary areas of 
focus includes education, housing^ jobs, 
community affairs and economic \ 
development. 

Since 1969, the Coalition s Educa- 
tion Department has sought to develop 
all its programs through the Board of 
Education rather than outside the 
school system. The initial partnership 
project WAS a single mini-school at 
Hughes High School. Other Board of 
EducationjCoalition projects in sub- 
sequent years included a second mini- 
school at WIngate High School and 
Haaren High School's total reorganisa- 
tion into a complex of mini-schools. 
Each mini-school is generally self- 
contained in its own area within the 
whole school^ thereby promoting closer 
relationships between students, 



teachers^ administrators^ atid streets 
workers, prime emphasis in the mini- 
school concept is given to in*$ervice 
staff development to foster capabilities \ 
in plannitw, management, curriculum 
development, and attention to students' 
non-academic needs. There are now over 
50 schools in New York City either 
having single mini units or totally cot)- 
verting to all mini units. * 

In J 974, (he Coalition entered into 
agreements with several new schools. 
Together with university and federal 
support, these new partnerships are 
focusing efforts on developing local 
organizational resources to sustain a 
process of school improvement and 
renewal. 



Thle Mini-School News (MSN) is 
publij^hed to increase public at^d private 
sector avvren'ess of these school renewal 
processes and programs. It (the MSf)l) is 
catalytic and is directed at those who 
can affect changes to improve the level 
atid quality of education in New 'York 
City schools and elsewhere. 

If is a publication of the Education 
Program, New York Urban Coalition, 55 
Fifth Avenue^ New York, N.Y. 10003, 
(212) 741-6000. President: Eugene S. 
Callender;, Program Director: Louis B. 
McCagg; EDITOR: Nate Moor«. 

This issue is Vol. 4, No. 6, January 
1975. All layout and design in this issue 
done by Richard Mai/e. 
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